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Kipling Today 

It would be better for all such people not to read The 
Years Between. It is all by a Bard. But if you like to 
hark to all its deep-rhymed subtleties and over-tones beyond 
prose intimations, to listen to that which unseen comes and 
sings in its pages, its music will tell you, I think, many tales 
of the fire of our world, that men will always remember. 

Edith Franklin Wyatt 

MR. BYNNER'S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 

The Beloved Stranger, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

In an age of experiment it is natural to discuss matters 
of technique, and it is always natural to fear being taken in 
again by a poet who has once hoaxed his public. Yet critics 
of The Beloved Stranger have not noted that the poems in 
this book express a philosophy of love which invites comment 
rather more than their technique; or than the suggestion of 
Mr. Reedy, in his preface, that their author may have a 
double personality and be a case for psychiatry. 

Mr. Bynner once wrote a poem which contained this 
stanza : 

Single your love, you lose your love, 

You cloak her face with clay; 
Now mine I never quite discern — 

And never look away. 

In The Beloved Stranger we see how the passage of time 
affects such a way of taking lave. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first, the 
Stranger is ideal, and his substance is indicated by verses like : 
I have ventured many people to see you, 
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and 

At the first footfall of an uncouth season 
You migrate with a sudden wing-sweep 
To Beauty. 

With you there is no meantime, 
You are now .... 

After such elevated emotion, the poet — a past master in 
the art of relief — relaxes and grows cheerful, and indeed 
fantastic, in the second section of the book, called Divertise- 
ment. Here occur the phrases which have distressed re- 
viewers, such as: 

From my hearse of winter, 

From my coffin of you, 

I start up and wave my hand 

and 

The look in your eyes 

Was as soft as the underside of soap .... 

And I left before you could love me. 

It may be that, as expressions of the heart's resentment 
at the tyranny of the ideal, and its hasty retreat in untoward 
circumstances to the protection of that tyranny, such phrases 
are too vivid. In the third division, the Beloved Stranger 
ceases to be ideal, for his apparition is identified with succes- 
sive persons, at no small cost of bitterness for the poet : 

Into me, even now as I hold you, 
Roll all the waste spaces of the world, 
Desert after desert. 

It is hard to see how things could end otherwise, if in 

one's amorous progress one starts out with the ideal, '6nly 

to lose it in reality. It was not so in the philosophy of Plato ; 

but who can deny that Platonic love leaves much of the 
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map of emotion uncharted, and free therefore to raise distres- 
sing phantoms in the mind? From it as from other philo- 
sophies of passion, the soul will continue to make brave and 
romantic flights, to discover if there be regions more con- 
genial. 

The successes and failures of this particular flight should 
be of interest to the student of love. The general reader 
may feel, in its telling phrases and its fragmentary charm, 
that The Beloved Stranger is more a discreet lover's note- 
book than anything else. As such, it ought to find a welcome 
place in the imaginative literature of the period. 

Haniel Long 

cauban's love-making 

Scepticisms, by Conrad Aiken. Alfred A. Knopf. 

How much or little of a poet soever he be, Mr. Aiken is 
decisively a critic when he writes about poets. By critic 
I mean a person who, like Mr. Aiken, publishes a book of 
too many pages wherein neither the author nor the subject 
is presented. His subject and Mr. Aiken could not, some- 
how, get along, and they have divorced ; severed, both lose 
their significance and physiognomy. And that should cer- 
tainly suffice for me to say, if it weren't for the fact that 
this mimicking and swaggering scientism people reverentially 
call Criticism, and pay more attention to than to the works 
of art themselves. 

Mr. Aiken, by calling his book Scepticisms; discredits it 
himself, and thereby thinks that it has become safer to for- 
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